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INTRO DUCTION 



W elcome to the Promising Practices Series! This series will introduce you to some innovative N ew York C ity public 
schools and the instructional practices they use to help students learn and achieve. The series is intended for any- 
one who is or wants to be involved in improving schools, from administrators and teachers to parents and communi- 
ty partners. 0 ur goal is to support people doing the challenging work of school development, and our message to 
you is: "You are not alone!" 

There are many N ew York City school teachers and administrators who have worked hard to develop instructional 
practices that help their students succeed. W e want to provide opportunities for you to learn from them. 0 ur goal 
is not to offer "models" to replicate. Rather, we want to provide information on the experiences of a wide range of 
schools in order to stimulate thinking and innovation. Some of the schools featured in this series have existed for less 
than five years, while others first opened more than 15 years ago. Regardless of their age, they are all works-in- 
progress, a distinguishing characteristic of effective learning communities. They have all had to face the many 
demands of an urban educational system - from changes in policy and funding to staff shortages -- and these are 
reflected in the how they have modified their practices throughout the years. 

This publication focuses on professional development, a key element of school reform. In order to improve instruc- 
tion and learning, schools need to increase the capacity of teachers to promote academic excellence in their class- 
rooms. A s part of their school and district plans, educators need to include professional development for teachers 
that is ongoing, school-based, collaborative, and focused on student learning. This investment in teachers' profes- 
sional growth will better enable schools to attract, motivate, and sustain quality teachers. The two schools featured in 
this publication provide examples of professional development that rely on a governance model of distributive staff 
leadership. In both schools teachers are key decision makers in how professional development is structured and 
implemented. 



I\l ew V isions for Public Schools is the largest education reform organization dedicated to improving the quality of education children 
receive in l\l ew YorkC ity’s public schools. W orking with the public and private sectors, l\l ew V isions develops programs and policies to 
energize teaching and learning and raise the level of student achievement. I\l ew V isions started the C enter for School Success (C SS) in 
1999 to document and disseminate innovative educational practices demonstrated by N ew V isions’ schools that hold promise for increas- 
ing student achievement throughout N ew York C ity. The success of these schools should serve as examples that N ew YorkC ity public 
schools, serving the full range of students in N ew York C ity, can work. 
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CRITERIA FOR PROMISING PRACTICE 



A school's instructional model should aspire to meet the following criteria in order to be considered a "Promising 
Practice." 

I Professional development is part of a school's long-term plan for improving teaching and learning. 

It is aligned with both the school's and the school district's strategic plans, and is a line item in 
the budget. 

2. Professional development is directly linked to improvements in student learning and demonstrates 
high expectations for student learning. 

3. Professional development is planned by those who will participate in it to address their particular 
needs. 

4. Professional development is, where possible, site-based. 

5. Professional development reflects the best available research and practices and exposes teachers 
to actual practice. 

6. Professional development is a group-based and collaborative process that allows for the sharing 
of expertise and experiences. 

7. Professional development includes adequate common planning time (i.e., at least three to four 
hours per week over four to five days), in addition to teachers' individual preparation periods. 

8. Professional development includes ongoing support and follow-up to ensure that content is 
learned, implemented, and institutionalized. 

9. Professional development promotes a cycle of continuous improvement within the school com- 
munity. It offers opportunities for observation, critique, and reflection and all feedback is incorpo- 
rated into improving future professional development. 

10. Professional development is assessed on an ongoing and continuous basis to determine whether 
it is having its intended impact. 

II Professional development addresses the needs of all students, by providing teachers with the 
information and training necessary for them to develop the knowledge, skills, and behaviors that 
will ensure that an equitable and quality education is provided to all students. 
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EXEM P LA RY P RO FESSIO N A L DEVELO P M ENT AT. 



The Renaissance Charter School 

M ontej offee, principal 
5-59 8 1st Street 
J ackson H eights, N Y 11372 
718.803.0060 

Overview 

The Renaissance C harter School, located in J ackson H eights, Q ueens, was founded by a group of teachers and 
parents in 1993 and became a charter school in September 2000. Renaissance is a K to 12 school offering students 
a child-centered, project-based curriculum focusing on the study of N ew YorkC ity. C ommunity, cooperation and 
collaboration are the principles of Renaissance. C lass sizes are small and teachers often keep the same class for 
more than one year. Teachers work closely together and with parents and school administrators to provide students 
with a rich instructional experience in a family-like atmosphere. 

Structure of the Professional Development Model 

Professional development at Renaissance aims to provide teachers with the strategies and support they need to take 
responsibility for their own personal and professional development. Through a process of "teaming," teachers and 
administrators develop shared responsibility for professional development. The professional development model is 
based upon the belief that teachers learn best through active involvement, reflection, and articulation of what they 
have learned. The main practices of the model include collegial feedback (critical friends), on-site inquiry, study 
groups, peer review, and classroom visitation. A II of these practices are considered to be vehicles for reflection, 
change, and increased student outcomes. 

Professional development is primarily organized and implemented in the form of C ritical Friends G roups (C FG s), 
which began three years ago, For the first two years, there was one critical friends group in the school comprised of 
a cross-section of faculty. Beginning with the 2000/2001 school year, all faculty have been organized into C FG s. 

C urrently, the peer review process and classroom visitations are completely voluntary- they are not based on "Staff 
Understandings" that are part of a school-based option (SBO ) agreement. It is expected that overtime, as teachers 
see the benefits of this approach, they will officially establish peer review through the SBO voting process. 

In addition to C FG s, professional development at Renaissance incorporates a number of opportunities for teachers 
to meet and plan together. Buddy Partners, teachers who teach the same grade, meet together weekly during prep 
periods for one hour to plan curriculum. There is also a weekly cluster meeting to discuss no n-curricular, student 
support issues such as student articulation, trip planning, parent meetings, Instructional Education Plans for special 
education students and other issues. These meetings are scheduled during the times students attend arts enrichment 
classes. The middle school math teachers also meet weekly for about 40 minutes in order to keep up with their new 
curriculum (i.e., C onnected M ath Program - CMP). 



Year Started: Fall 1993 
Enrollment: 474 Students! 6 District 7 5 Students 

G rades: K-12th 
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Professional development at Renaissance is linked to the partnerships they have established with other organizations 
that provide instructional enrichment, support, and curriculum development. These include: 

• the Davis Dyslexia C orrection Program and the 0 rton-G illigan A pproach to Dyslexia, which help facul- 
ty identify and provide effective instruction to children who have been diagnosed with dyslexia; 

• the J unior G reat Books (J G B) program, which promotes deep literary analysis through shared inquiry 
and trains teachers on how to facilitate this process in their classrooms; 

• the Salvadori Program, which engages teachers and students in design and construction activities as a 
strategy for teaching and applying math and science skills; and 

• the A rts Partnership (i.e., A nnenberg School for the A rts), which consists of several programs includ- 
ing the Folk M usic Society, Theatre of the 0 ppressed, Learning-By-Design, C ooper-H ewitt N ational 
Design M useum, and C ap-21 Through these programs teachers become exposed to and learn how to 
incorporate the arts in their instruction. 

Professional Development Activities 

The Renaissance faculty are organized into five clusters by grades or subject specialty (i.e., K-5, 6-8, 9/10, 11/12, 
and the arts). These clusters comprise the C FG and are the focus of staff development and peer support. Each 
C FG group is facilitated by a teacher, who is referred to as a "coach." The school principal and the coaches meet 
together as a coaches group to develop skills needed to facilitate the C FG s. This includes engaging in the critical 
friends' activities (i.e., peer review and observations) within the group, and using the group to support them in facil- 
itating their own clusters. Each of the C FG s meet no less than twice a month for two hours after school. 

The implementation of C FG s involves an evolutionary process since it is dependent upon the establishment of trust 
among group members. Depending upon the composition of the group, the group members' prior experience with 
C FG s, and their orientation toward teaching (e.g., as an individualized act or collaborative act), it may take time to 
develop trust within the C FG s, Initially, the group engages in team-building activities, establishes ground-rules, and 
explores the use of protocols for discussion. The development of these processes and skills provides the conditions 
for introducing the central activities of the C FG , which teachers often perceive as threatening, such as reviews of 
student work and peer observation of instruction. 

Professional development activities vary among the different clusters and among teachers within each of the clusters, 
depending upon how established the group is trust-wise. For example, professional development activities within the 
middle school cluster included six classroom observations. 0 nly one observation occurred as part of the elementary 
school cluster, and none in the high school clusters. A Iso, within the middle school cluster every teacher participat- 
ed in a observation, but not every teacher was the focus of the observation. The analyses of student work has a sim- 
ilar pattern. Some groups are still in the process of reviewing third-party work (work conducted by students of teach- 
ers in another group), rather than focusing on the more anxiety-producing element of submitting work of one's own 
students. W ithin groups, some teachers will be willing to submit the work of their own students for peer review, but 
not every teacher is ready to do so. 
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For the coming school year, the Renaissance faculty plan to continue their implementation of the C FG s and will 
work toward increasing more teacher involvement in the peer review process. The staff will also continue to work 
on improving the high school mathematics program. N ew activities for next year include starting the "FI istory 'live'" 
program in the humanities, more professional development sessions for new teachers, initiating 40-minute vertical 
subject area/departmental meetings, and starting a parent C FG . 

Professional Development Planning 

The responsibilities for developing professional development plans and activities are shared among administration 
and staff. Starting with the C FG , the coaches are responsible for facilitating planning for each of the clusters. W ithin 
each of the groups teachers identify their individual professional development needs and share them with their 
group. Throughout the school year, teachers participate in activities that relate to these goals (e.g., discussions of 
text, review of student work, classroom observations). Professional development objectives are also brought to The 
C harter School G overnance (C SG ) team, which is made up of teachers, parents, and administration. Each C FG 
has a C SG representative who reports the cluster's needs to the governance team. This team is involved in planning 
professional development for the school. The school principal also initiates planning. For example over the past 
school year, he and the teacher in charge of curriculum development met with every humanities teacher to map out 
the standards and the curriculum over all the grades. 

In order to ensure that professional development plans are carried out, there are regular "co-director" meetings 
attended by the principal and school faculty who are responsible for teacher support, student support, and special 
needs' students. This team is responsible for the day-to-day implementation and operations of the school's profes- 
sional development plan. 

Teacher Recruitment & Selection 

Renaissance staff have a comprehensive process for selecting new teachers, and all teachers participate on hiring 
committees, During these interviews, teacher candidates are informed that they are expected to participate in the 
C ritical Friends G roups if they intend to teach at Renaissance. 

Renaissance draws new staff from among its student teachers whenever possible. They have university ties with Bank 
Street, Q ueens C ollege/C U N Y, St. J ohn's U niversity, and with the Teachers for Tomorrow program. Student 
teachers are encouraged to participate in the C FG s. The staff has found that those students who do participate are 
more likely to stay on to teach in the school once they graduate. 

Alignment with Student Work and Outcomes 

A s a charter school, students are required only to take the State assessment (i.e., fourth and eighth grades). The 
school offers Regents high school courses and their students take the Regents exams in high school. Student out- 
comes are taken into consideration when the administration and governing teams make decisions about instruction. 
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For example, the faculty decided to decrease the size of the high school mathematics classes in a response to stu- 
dents' performance on the M ath Regents. Student outcomes are examined by individual teachers in order to deter- 
mine if teachers have need for additional professional development support. The faculty are interested in learning 
more about the use of student outcomes in planning professional development. 0 ne of the teachers has registered 
fora Professional Development Laboratory (PDL) on using student assessments. 

The review of student work is at the core of the C FG model of professional development. The Renaissance faculty 
is at the beginning stages of using student work to plan instruction. A s they continue with this process, it will 
become a major force in the school's planning and accountability structure. 

Accountability 

A formal investigation of the impact of Renaissance's professional development on teacher practice and student out- 
comes has not been conducted, but would be welcomed by the faculty. The goal of the C FG process is to devel- 
op a process for shared accountability and instructional support that is based on an analysis of teacher practice and a 
review of student work. 0 ne of the initial indicators of whether the C FG process is effective is the extent to which 
the processes and strategies used within the groups are evident in other areas of the school. There is some early 
indication that this is happening. A teacher described how the C ollaborative School G overnance Team started 
using "G round rules" to structure their meetings. A s a result, those meetings have become more productive. 

Similarly, the "C ritical Incident Protocol" has been used throughout the school for people to discuss "sticky issues." 

A nother outcome is whether the school is successful in establishing a formal peer review process, this would show 
that the C FG s have been successful at establishing trust among teachers and reducing isolation in the classroom. 

C lassroom observations of teachers, whether they are voluntary peer or administrative observations, are used as evi- 
dence of and information about the quality of instruction. Less experienced teachers are more likely to have formal 
administrative observations of their instruction. The principal also meets with the more experienced teachers to dis- 
cuss their goals and accomplishments. Instructional support is geared toward struggling teachers. For example, a strug- 
gling teacher may be paired with a more experienced co-teacher. 

Feedback from students and parents is part of the accountability process. There has been at least one incident in 
which student/ parental feedback resulted in a co-teaching arrangement to support a struggling teacher. 

The Renaissance faculty also consider the feedback they receive from the university pre-service programs to modify 
and structure their training of student teachers, as well as professional development. 

Parent Involvement 

Parent involvement is high at the Renaissance C harter School, and parents are very involved in the decision-making 
processes, fundraising, and the day-to-day operations of the school. Parents are aware of the C FG process and 
have requested their own C FG . 0 ne teacher, who has gone through the training, has agreed to coach the parent 
group for the coming year. 
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Funding 



Renaissance uses its general operating budget to fund teacher attendance in PDLs and per-session after-school meet- 
ings for C FG s. A s a charter school, Renaissance no longer has access to staff developers through the local school 
district. The school community, particularly parents, vigorously seek grants to enrich their instructional program (e.g., 
A nnenberg A rts grant). These grant-funded programs also provide professional development to teachers. 
Renaissance staff also receive instructional support when it is offered as part of the package with new curriculum 
(e.g., C onnected M ath). 



School Statistics: The Renaissance Charter School 



School Mission/Vision * 

The Renaissance C harter School (TRC S) is based on the conviction that a change in the destiny of a single individ- 
ual can lead to a change in the destiny of a community, nation, and ultimately, humankind. Its mission as a K-12 
school is to foster educated, responsible, humanistic young leaders who have a thorough understanding of N ew 
York's heritage. Its determination is to graduate individuals who are independent thinkers, global citizens and life- 
long learners. A t TRC S we believe that effort and hard work are more important than innate ability, so students are 
constantly encouraged to expand their capability, and teachers are challenged to develop themselves as compassion- 
ate educators. 



School Characteristics ** 

• Teacher C haracteristics: 34 Teachers 

100.0% Licensed and Permanently A ssigned to this School 
12.0% H ave Less than Two Years Experience in this School 
62.0% H ave M asters Degree or H igher 

• Student C haracteristics: 9.5% English Language Learners, Kindergarten-8th G rade, 2000 

10.4% English Language Learners, H igh School, 2000 

22.1% White 

24.8% Black 

40.5% H ispanic 

12.5% A sian and others 

70.6% Eligible for Free Lunch 

94.1% A ttendance Rate 

66.0% of the C lass of 2000 G raduated in Four Years 
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Student A chi ev em ent^ 



State ELA Test G rade 4 



Spring 


N umber Tested 


Level 1 


Level 2 


Level 3 


Level 4 


Levels 3+4 


1999 - 


25 


4.0% 


40.0% 


52.0% 


4.0% 


56.0% 


2000 


23 


4.3% 


30.4% 


47.8% 


17.4% 


65.2% 


State M 
Spring 


athematics Test G 
N umber Tested 


rade 4 
Level 1 


Level 2 


Level 3 


Level 4 


Levels 3+4 


1999 


26 


15.0% 


15.0% 


62.0% 


8.0% 


70.0% 


2000 


22 


0.0% 


27.3% 


63.6% 


9.1% 


72.7% 


State ELA Test G rade 8 
Spring Number Tested 


Level 1 


Level 2 


Level 3 


Level 4 


Levels 3+4 


1999 


44 


114% 


45.5% 


38.6% 


4.5% 


43.1% 


State M athematics Test G 
Spring Number Tested 


rade 8 
Level 1 


Level 2 


Level 3 


Level 4 


Levels 3+4 


1999 


44 


26.7% 


35.6% 


37.8% 


0.0% 


37.8% 



H igh School Regents A nalysis 



Spring 


Scores 65%+ 


Scores 80%+ 




/Total H S Roster 


/Total H S Roster 


2000 


2.06 


0.61 


2001 


2.49 


0.90 


G rowth 


21% 


48% 


Sequential O ne/M ath A 




Spring 


Scores 65%+ 


Scores 80%+ 




/Total H S Roster 


/Total H S Roster 


2000 


0.35 


0.14 


2001 


0.63 


0.19 


G rowth 


79% 


39% 


G lobal 


H istory 




Spring 


Scores 65%+ 


Scores 80%+ 




/Total H S Roster 


/Total H S Roster 


2000 


0.42 


0.08 


2001 


0.47 


0.12 


G rowth 


11% 


53% 
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Living Environment/ Biology 



Spring 


Scores 65%+ 


Scores 80%+ 




/Total H S Roster 


/Total H S Roster 


2000 


0.19 


0.01 


2001 


0.42 


0.06 


G rowth 


122% 


295% 


English 


Language A rts 




Spring 


Scores 65%+ 


Scores 80%+ 




/Total H S Roster 


/Total H S Roster 


2000 


0.29 


0.01 


2001 


0.26 


0.01 


G rowth 


-09% 


-41% 


Sequential Two/ M ath B 




Spring 


Scores 65%+ 


Scores 80%+ 




/Total H S Roster 


/Total H S Roster 


2000 


0.12 


0.03 


2001 


0.10 


0.03 


G rowth 


-22% 


-1% 


U.S. H 


istory 




Spring 


Scores 65%+ 


Scores 80%+ 




/Total H S Roster 


/Total H S Roster 


2000 


0.21 


0.03 


2001 


0.20 


0.02 


G rowth 


-6% 


-32% 


Spanish Comprehensive 




Spring 


Scores 65%+ 


Scores 80%+ 




/Total H S Roster 


/Total H S Roster 


2000 


0.43 


0.30 


2001 


0.43 


0.31 


G rowth 


0% 


5% 



* 0 btained from the 1999-2000 Request for Proposals Submitted to the N ew York State C harter Schools U nit. 

** 0 btained from the 1998-1999 School Report and as of J uly 2001, the Principal. 

*** O btained from the 1998-1999 School Report and asofj uly 2001, the Principal. Some ELL Students not tested. 
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EXEMPLARY PROFESSIONAL DEVELO PMENT AT. 



East Side Community High School 

M ark Federman, Principal 
J ill H erman, Founding Principal (1992/2001) 

420 East 12th Street 
New York, NY 10009 
212.460.8467 

Overview 

East Side C ommunity H igh School offers a personalized, college-bound academic program for students in grades 7 
to 12. C lasses are focused on helping students develop "habits of mind": shaping viewpoints, challenging perspec- 
tives, using evidence, making connections, and imagining alternatives. Block scheduling allows for small class sizes 
and the integration of disciplines, Portfolios are used in all grades and students complete a series of performance- 
assessment tasks to graduate. East Side's professional development program is staff-designed, staff-facilitated and col- 
laborative. 

Professional Development: Process and Values 

Professional development at East Side is directly linked to the school's governance model of distributive staff leader- 
ship and is guided by a set of "Staff U nderstandings," which the entire staff reviews and approves annually. 
Professional development at East Side is primarily school-based. Faculty members play major roles in organizing and 
facilitating professional development within the school, and some have also provided workshops to teachers in other 
schools. W hile the majority of staff meetings are planned and facilitated by the teachers themselves, on occasion the 
school will call in consultants and staff developers with particular expertise. For example, the M anhattan H igh 
School Superintendency has provided East Side with a staff developer in mathematics, a facilitator to address special 
education inclusion, and opportunities for staff to attend university-based workshops on inclusion. The East Side fac- 
ulty also invites other organizations, such as the G ay/ Lesbian/ Straight Teacher N etwork ( G LSTN ), to conduct 
workshops on issues of interest to the staff. 

W ithin several years of the school's opening, staff development evolved from being principal-led to teacher-led. A s 
the faculty grew more experienced, teachers began to establish different committees and organizing structures for 
school planning. O ne of these committees began an action research project to enhance professional development. 
This project was facilitated by a local researcher as part of an evaluation by the N ew York N etwork for School 
Renewal (N YN SR), of which East Side is a member. C ommittee members surveyed the faculty to identify their pro- 
fessional development needs and then modified, abandoned and added various forms of professional develop- 
ment. This process established a culture within the school where staff input is sought out and used to guide change, 
and where professional development is implemented and assessed through a process of group discussion and 
reflection. 



Year Started: Fall 1992 
Enrollment: 472 students 
(172/M iddle School and 300/FI igh School) 

G rades:7th-12th 
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Professional development at East Side is guided by a set of fundamental principles: 

• A II professional development is guided by a common mission and a common language. 

• 0 ngoing reflection is a central component of effective professional development. 

• Staff needs consistent time to meet. 

• Professional development activities must be staff-run and conducted in-house. 

• The staff's ongoing learning and professional development must mirror and model classroom practice 
and high expectations for student achievement. 



Structure of the Professional Development Model 

These principles are embodied in the faculty meetings that East Side has made a central component of its collabora- 
tive professional development model. Faculty meet in several different and complementary configurations: curriculum 
planning teams, vertical teams, full staff meetings and grade teams. East Side staff commits to attending one two- 
hour staff meeting per week after school. Teachers organize and facilitate these meetings. A ttendance at staff meet- 
ings is expected as part of the "Staff U nderstand ings," and teachers come to the meetings prepared and actively par- 
ticipate in them. Teachers also hold themselves responsible for improving their professional development experi- 
ences. 

Teachers who teach the same subject and grade level form curriculum planning teams, In lieu of daily prep periods, 
teachers on the curriculum planning teams meet four hours a week during common planning time. These meetings 
take place when students are involved in internships or studio arts classes. The school has designed its other profes- 
sional development around a team collaborative model. The mathematics and science teachers do not participate in 
the curriculum planning teams as there is only one of each per grade. 

Vertical team meetings, comprised of disciplines across grades 7-12, complement the curriculum planning teams by 
developing a continuity of curriculum expectations of students, In vertical teams, teachers identify those issues that 
cut across grade lines, share practices, explore dilemmas, and establish policies. It is within vertical meetings that a 
student's experience in the school, across all of the grades, becomes well articulated. It also is an important venue 
for teachers to explore their practice and its relationship to the mission of the school. 

For example, the humanities team decided that it needed to look closely at the process of teaching students to do 
research papers, which students are required to present during senior year as part of their graduation requirement. 

To prepare students to meet this requirement, the team decided that students should complete a research paper in 
each grade. The team then spent several meetings discussing effective methods of teaching research, note-taking and 
research paper writing. A dditionally, the team committed to an independent reading program to address the weak 
literacy skills of the student population and developed a 7-12 program by sharing strategies for creating independent 
reading components in their classes. Through this focused work, humanities teachers also identified the improvement 
of research papers and literacy skills as the focus of their professional development. 
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W ithin the math vertical team, all teachers have agreed to use a new program called C ollege Preparatory M ath 
(C PM ). M ath teachers come together to identify and work through issues they are facing with the curriculum and to 
further develop the mission of the math program, Like science and humanities teachers, they also discuss the use of 
roundtable presentations, where students reflect upon their work and share it with outside adults. 

Teachers meet in grade teams as well to discuss individual students' progress and problems. They troubleshoot and 
develop strategies to help students improve academically and socially. Special education providers, ESL teachers, 
guidance counselors and social workers often attend and provide support to teachers. Teachers also plan advisory 
curriculum together. 

W hile teachers have considerable freedom in planning and facilitating most of these meetings, it is the principal's 
responsibility to ensure that professional development is consistent with the school's instructional mission. Teachers 
are expected to consider the "non-negotiables" in the curriculum, such as a commitment to heterogeneous groupings 
and to performance-based assessment. The principal assesses the progress of the staff planning sessions by meeting 
with vertical team leaders and grade facilitators. The principal will explicitly direct the staff to address an area of con- 
cern that she feels needs attention (e.g., bringing student work to meetings and looking at assignments to see 
whether teachers' grading standards are similar). The principal also facilitates staff meetings on topics in which she 
has particular expertise, or when teachers request her guidance. In addition to meetings, the principal provides sup- 
port to teachers through classroom visits, one-on-one meetings, a weekly letter to the staff and relevant professional 
articles. 

Support for New Teachers 

Support for new teachers is an ongoing challenge at East Side. The school's current professional development pro- 
gram is designed to meet the needs of experienced staff around instructional issues and does not necessarily address 
the needs of less experienced staff who may want to discuss classroom management issues. East Side seeks to sup- 
plement this program for new teachers through individual meetings with the principal, new teacher group meetings, 
and a peer mentoring program. 

This year, East Side has paired each new teacher with a mentor, the majority of whom are former teachers from the 
school. M entors understand the philosophy of the school, its mission and its culture. A s a result, they have provid- 
ed extensive support to new teachers and have helped teachers transition into their new roles. 

Staff Retreats 

The faculty attends at least one annual retreat in order to plan curriculum and instruction and to reflect on practices. 

A dditionally, many attend the annual small schools retreat sponsored by N ew V isions. 
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Alignment with Student Work and Outcomes 

East Side is a performance-based assessment school, and students must successfully complete performance-based 
assessment tasks (PBA Ts) in social studies, science, and mathematics in order to graduate. EastSide uses the rubric 
developed by the Performance-Based A ssessmentC onsortium, which is aligned to the N ew York State Performance 
Standards, to assess whether students' work meets graduation requirements. A II students participate in roundtable 
presentations, where they present their portfolios to their peers, teachers, parents, and external reviewers. They must 
also take the English Language A rts Regents in the eleventh grade, and the C ity and State standardized achievement 
tests in the seventh and eighth grade. 

The professional development process at East Side is informed by student outcomes and student work. W hen struc- 
turing professional development, the faculty focuses on student and teacher work as a means of improving practice. 

For example, humanities teachers used an overnight retreat to examine student writing and develop strategies for 
improving it. Each teacher brought copies of different types of student writing assignments, organized by type of 
writing (e.g., research paper, independent reading logs, literary response). The staff divided into different teams, 
and each team examined one type of writing across grades seven to twelve to identify the progression of students' 
skills through different types of writing assignments. The teachers identified the strengths and weaknesses of their 
own practice and developed strategies for writing incorporating it into the humanities curriculum. 

A t other times, professional development is linked to the testing process. For example, middle school humanities 
teachers worked together to reformat their assignments to more closely resemble questions found on the eighth 
grade English language arts exam. 

Teacher Recruitment and Selection 

The process of hiring teachers is a critical component of maintaining and developing the professional culture of East 
Side. The school's staff members annually vote to support a school-based option (SBO ), allowing them to hire 
new teachers through a school-based personnel committee. G iven the school's highly collaborative structure, it is 
important that the current staff feel that they can work effectively with the new teachers. Teacher candidates must 
also know that they will be expected to work as part of a close, collaborative team. These expectations are commu- 
nicated by giving teachers a copy of the "Staff U nderstand ings” and through discussions with the teaching staff. 
Prospective teachers are asked to visit the school to determine if East Side's culture is compatible with their own 
vision of education. They are then interviewed by a group of East Side staff members. Finally, if the staff is interest- 
ed, the candidate is asked either to do a demonstration lesson at the school or to allow an EastSide teacher to visit 
them at their school to observe their practice. This process helps to ensure that teachers who join the staff share a 
view of teaching and learning that is consistent with the school's mission. 

W henever possible, EastSide draws new staff from among its student teachers. Student teachers come from N ew 
York U niversity, Teachers C ollege, N ew School U niversity, Bank Street, and FI unter. Student teachers participate in 
curriculum planning meetings and in staff meetings, as their school schedules permit. 
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Review of Professional Development Outcome 



East Side considers several indicators when evaluating the impact of professional development. 0 ne indicator is 
teacher retention: teachers tend to stay in schools where they feel supported. East Side has less staff turnover than 
it did in the first few years, and the principal attributes this in large part to the sense of ownership that the school's 
professional development model creates. Teachers play a central role in developing the school's instructional pro- 
gram, and by doing so, they learn and grow along with the students. This way the entire school becomes a learning 
organization. H owever, now that the school is established, a new type of teacher turnover is occurring. Some teach- 
ers are returning to school full-time to get more advanced degrees, while others are now thinking about moving out- 
side the C ity where they can earn a higher salary. 

Teachers' grading patterns are reviewed every semester. A nonymous lists of each teacher's grades are distributed to 
staff for review and discussion. A n analysis of grading patterns helps the administration locate discrepancies, deter- 
mine the causes and design professional development accordingly, by isolating, for instance, where teaching in a 
specific subject area needs improvement or where certain teachers (e.g., inexperienced ) have grading approaches 
that are inconsistent with the rest of the staff. 

East Side includes staff and external reviewers on graduation portfolio committees. Staff and external reviewers' eval- 
uations tend to be consistent. By including individuals outside the school in the assessment process, East Side has 
added an additional layer of accountability to their instructional strategies. 

A nalyses of student achievement are also used to assess instruction. In addition to the citywide achievement tests, 
the school district also administers assessments to determine areas of student need. East Side's principal examines 
the results of these exams in each teacher's class to supplement what she had already deduced about teachers' 
instructional strengths from direct observation or discussions with them. 

Funding 

To support professional development, East Side relies mainly on the school budget but focuses on the program- 
ming/scheduling of staff time to get the most out of its resources. The school uses its budget to pay for teachers to 
attend conferences or other types of professional development and uses district funds to obtain support in particular 
areas. Through funding from N ew V isions for Public Schools and the A nnenberg C hallenge grants, East Side holds 
two annual staff retreats per year. W ith A nnenberg's support ending, the school is concerned about how to sup- 
port these opportunities for planning and reflection for the coming year. 

The school also takes advantage of external professional development opportunities (e.g., G LSTN ). Through their 
participation in the NYN SR evaluation, East Side's faculty had access to a researcher who helped the staff develop 
its action research project on professional development. This then led two staff members to obtain a grant from the 
Spencer Foundation to continue this work. 
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Schools Statistics: East Side Community High School 



School Mission/Vision * 

W e are dedicated to the proposition that all students can learn and that it is the school's sacred responsibility to cre- 
ate an environment in which that will happen. The school's goals for the students are for them to: 

• Develop a habit of critical thinking, questioning, and reflection on work. 

• U nderstand problems in a more complex way and imagine alternative solutions. 

• Demonstrate an understanding of evidence, viewpoint, and to make connections between theory and 
practice. 

• Recognize that individuals can have an impact in their communities and in their lives. 

• Experience a sense of accomplishment, explore career options, take pride in work, and see themselves 
as lifetime learners. 

• Strengthen the ethic of the community, understand systems, and be a contributing member of the com- 
munity. 

• Learn how to work independently and collaboratively, as a participant and observer. 

• Enhance respect for others and appreciation of cultural diversity. 



School Characteristics^ 



• Teacher C haracteristics: 

• Student C haracteristics: 



36 Teachers 



11% English Language Learners in the M iddle School 
9.7% English Language Learners in the H igh School 



M iddle School 
4.1% W hite 
27.9% Black 
60.5% H ispanic 
7.6% A sian and others 



H igh School 
3.4% W hite 
26.2% Black 
62.6% H ispanic 
7.8% A sian and others 



72.3% Eligible for Free Lunch 

86.4% A ttendance Rate for the M iddle School 

86.5% A ttendance Rate for the H igh School 

63% of the C lass of 2001G raduated in Four Y ears*** 
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Student Achievement*^ 



State English Language A rts 


and City CTB-Reading Tests G rades 


7 and 8 




Spring 


N umber Tested 


Level 1 


Level 2 


Level 3 


Level 4 


Levels 3+4 


2000 


20 


25,0% 


65,0% 


10,0% 


0,0% 


10,0% 


2001 


21 


57,1% 


42,9% 


0,0% 


0,0% 


0,0% 


City CTB-M athematics G rad 


e 7 










Spring 


N umber Tested 


Level 1 


Level 2 


Level 3 


Level 4 


Levels 3+4 


2000 


22 


72,7% 


22,7% 


4,5% 


0,0% 


4,5% 


2001 


20 


85,0% 


15,0% 


0,0% 


0,0% 


0,0% 


State ELA Test G rade 8**** 












Spring 


N umber Tested 


Level 1 


Level 2 


Level 3 


Level 4 


Levels 3+4 


2000 


76 


39,5% 


48,7% 


118% 


0,0% 


118% 


2001 


80 


30,0% 


62,5% 


7,5% 


0,0% 


7,5% 


State M 


athematics Test G rade 8 










Spring 


N umber Tested 


Level 1 


Level 2 


Level 3 


Level 4 


Levels 3+4 


2000 


76 


40,8% 


43,4% 


14,5% 


13% 


15,8% 


2001 


83 


63,9% 


30,1% 


6,0% 


0,0% 


6,0% 


English Regents Examination 












Spring 


Number Tested 


55-100% 


65-100% 


85-100% 






2000 


101 


78,2% 


48,5% 


10% 






2001 


13 


69,2% 


46,2% 


0,0% 







* 0 btained from the 2000-2001 C EP, 

** 0 btained from the 1999-2000 School Report and the 2000-2001C EP, 

*** O btained from the Department of Education W ebsite. 

**** O btained from the 2000-2001School Report, Some ELL Students not tested. 
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G uide to School Visits 



N ew V isions has developed this brief guide to help you as you prepare to go on school visits. W e hope that it proves 
helpful to you. 

1. SELECTING A SCHO 0 L TO VISIT: 

You should select a school that matches your identified needs. 

N ew V isions' C enter for School Success has information on many successful and promising public schools in N ew 
York C ity that welcome visitors. You can find the C enter for School Success at: www.newvisions.org, or contact 
J ody Imbimbo, the C enter's director, at (212) 645-5110 for information and assistance in facilitating a visit to these 
schools. 

In addition, you should talk to colleagues and professional experts who may know of good schools to visit. 



2. PREPARING FO RA VISIT: 

Be clear about the purpose of the visit. This may be your only opportunity to see the school, so plan carefully. You 
will get the most from your visit if you are focused on what you would like to observe and learn during your visit. 

V Select a team for the visit. 

Think about who should go on the school visit and why they should be included, Depending on the 
team's goals, the team might include an assistant principal, teachers, guidance counselors, parents, and stu- 
dents. A ssign a team leader who will be the contact person for the team and will make the arrangements 
for the actual school visit. A notherteam member should be designated the recorder for the visit. 

Remember to check with the hosting principal to determine how many team members may participate in 
the visit. 

V Prepare an outline of key topics and questions. 

W e suggest that you and your team prepare an outline of key topics and questions to help you during 
your visit. If possible, share your questions with the school principal before your visit. For help in thinking 
about key topics, please refer to Section A , Issues to Explore During a School V isit. 

V Review the school's A nnual School Report before your visit. 

The N ew YorkC ity Department of Education publishesA nnual School Reports for each public school in 
the city. These reports provide important background information on the school, including student and 
teacher demographics and student performance data. A nnual School Reports may be found on the N YC 
Department of Education's website: www . nycenet.edu/daa/reportcards 

V Determine whether you need a half-day or full-day visit. 

Please see the descriptions below. Please discuss the purpose of your visit with the school principal 
beforehand to ensure that the agenda for your visit best reflects your team's needs and interests. 
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H A LF-DA Y V ISIT 



A half-day visit usually lasts between two and three hours. A half-day visitation typically begins with 
a meeting with the principal during which time s/he will provide a brief overview of the school and 
inform you about the school's mission, curriculum, and instructional program(s). You will then be 
given a tour of the school, which should include classrooms, administrative offices, lunch room, audi- 
torium, gym, library/learning center, computer labs, and guidance and college advisement offices. 

During the tour, some schools encourage visitors to talk with students; please check with the princi- 
pal to determine the school's policy. A fter the tour, you should have the opportunity to meet with 
teachers, parents, administrators and staff to ask questions and debrief. 

N 0 TE: You may want to structure your half-day visit around the activities that you want to observe 
and learn about. For instance, if you want to see a professional development workshop, you may 
want to visit in the afternoon so that you see the after-school professional development program. 

Full-day V isit 

A full-day visit is generally more intensive than a half-day visit. A full-day visit should include a meet- 
ing with the principal and a brief tour. This visit, however, should allow for more in-depth observa- 
tions of a particular aspect of the school. Examples of in-depth observations include opportunities to 
shadow a teacher or administrator, and to conduct classroom observations for a full period. During 
the tour, some schools encourage visitors to talk with students; please check with the principal to 
determine the school's policy. A t the end of the school day, you should have the opportunity to 
meet with teachers, parents, administrators and staff to ask questions and debrief. 

3. CO NDUCTING A VISIT: 

W hile you are walking around a school, try to observe tangible evidence of the school's climate and culture. Look 

for evidence of a welcoming environment, engaged students, and active learning. Please see Section B, W hat to 

Look Foron a School V isit. 

Sc HO 0 L V ISIT G UIDELIN ES: 

V Be on time. If you are going to be late, or if you will not be able to attend the school visit, call the school 
principal or contact person as soon as possible. 

V Be prepared. A II team members should have copies of the agenda, the team's outline and/or questions, 
as well as pens and paper. 

V Designate a team recorder. The team should select a team recorder who will be responsible for reporting 
back to the entire team about the site visit. 

V Be respectful. You should be aware of the time and effort that your hosts put into the visit. 

V Be professional. M aintain professional conversation in all areas, including classrooms, hallways, and 
restrooms. 
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V Do not interrupt a lesson. You are visiting a school and observing actual lessons. Do not interrupt during a 
class unless the teacher or principal signals that you may ask questions. If you talk to students, keep the dis- 
cussion brief to avoid interrupting the planned lesson. 

V Debrief as a team. A tthe end of the visit, your team should meet to talk about what you have seen and 
what it means to each of you in relation to your school's plan. Debriefing can take place in a room at the 
school or at an off-site location. 

4. FOLLOWING TH E VISIT: 

Report back to the team. The designated team recorder should report back on the site visit to the entire planning team. The 
entire team should discuss the visit in relation to the outline and questions that the team prepared prior to the visit. You 
should consider whether the team members observed practices that might be incorporated into your school's plan. It is also 
valuable to identify problems and challenges that surfaced during the visit that might be avoided or addressed by further plan 
ning. 



SECTIO N A 



ISSUES TO EXPLO RE DURING A SCHO 0 L VISIT 

Rig o ro us Instructs n a l Pro g ra m : 

V Does the school provide all students with a stand ards-based academic curriculum (i.e., a curriculum which 
includes requirements for English language arts, mathematics, social studies, and laboratory sciences)? 

V W hat types of instructional approaches do teachers use to engage students? 

V W hat opportunities are available for students to think critically and become actively involved in problem- 
solving activities? 

V W hat strategies does the school use to encourage students to meet and exceed the standards? 

Perso nalized Relatio nships: 

V How does the school structure time to support personalization (e.g., block scheduling, extended day, 
after school)? 

V How does the school structure its instructional program(s) to support personalization (e.g. houses, insti- 
tutes, student advisory program)? 

V H ow does the school identify students' academic and non-academic needs? H ow are those needs 
addressed? A re additional supports and resources provided? 

V How does the school help students who do not meet the standards? 



C LEA R Fo C U S A N D H IG H Ex PEC TA TIO N S: 
V W hat is the school's mission? 
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V Does the school's mission include high expectations for all students? 

V H as the school organized all of its functions (including instructional program, student activities, student 
recruitment and admissions, staff hiring, and budget) around its mission? 

V H ow does the school evaluate its progress towards achieving the mission? 

V Does the school ensure that all students receive the preparation and personalized support needed to set 
and pursue post-high school goals? 

Instructs nal Leadership: 

V How does the principal ensure that the school's mission shapes all of the educational programs in the 
school? 

V H ow does the principal exercise leadership in the areas of curriculum and student instruction? 

V W hat roles do students, parents, and staff have in school decision-making and governance? 

V W hat opportunities do teachers and other school staff have to hold leadership positions in the school? 

Sc h o o l-Ba sed Pro fessio nal Dev elo pm en t a n d C o lla bo ra tio n : 

V How does the school structure time for professional development ( e.g., block scheduling, common 
preparatory periods, voluntary agreement to meet outside of school hours, and early release of students)? 

V H ow does the school use professional development time to focus on teaching and learning (e.g., review- 
ing student work, developing rubrics, reflecting, and sharing practice)? 

V How does the school ensure that teachers and staff receive adequate follow-up and support following pro- 
fessional development activities? 

V W hat structures have the school put in place to provide teachers with opportunities for peer support (e.g., 
teachers regularly spending time in each other's classrooms, peer coaching, mentoring, team teaching, and 
study groups)? 

V Does the school utilize any outside resources to support the professional development program (e.g., uni- 
versity partnerships, institutes, consultants)? If so, what types of professional development do these outside 
resources provide? 

V H ow do professional developers and the principal provide feedback to teachers? 

M EA N IN G FU L C 0 N TIN U 0 U S A SSESSM EN T 

V H ow does the school assess student needs and progress over time? 

V In addition to standardized tests, what measures are used to assess student progress (e.g., portfolios, per- 
formance-based tasks, and teacher tests)? 

V How are student achievement data reviewed and analyzed? 

V H ow do teachers and staff use student achievement data to plan curriculum and instruction? 
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SU PPO RTIV E C 0 M M U N ITY A N D PA REN T/C A REG IV ER EN G A G EM EN T: 

V W hat roles do parents/caregivers and community members have in the school? 

V W hat partnerships and alliances have been created with community-based and other organizations? 

V W hat types of resources and activities are offered by the school to parents/caregivers and community mem- 
bers (e.g., G ED programs, technology training, workshops)? 

Student Engagem ent: 

V H ow do students participate in school decision-making and governance? 

V How are students' interests and needs reflected and integrated into the instructional program? 

V Is there a variety of extracurricular activities that address students' interests and needs, including after school 
and extended day programs (e.g., clubs, athletics, arts, academic enrichment)? 

Effective Use o f Tech no logy: 

V Do curricula, lessons, and other activities use technologies that accommodate diverse learning styles, acade- 
mic skills, and technology skills? 

V W hat types of opportunities do members of the school community have to expand their learning and use 
of technology? 

V Does professional development promote the effective use of technology, and is professional development 
delivered using technology? 

V Do all students have equal access to school-based technology? 

SEC TIP N B 

W H A T TO LO 0 K FO R 0 N A SCH 0 0 L VISIT 

1 G EN ERA L Sc HO 0 L 0 BSERVATIO NS 

School Climate 

V W hat is the climate of the school (this might include the way that students and visitors are greeted 
upon entry, the cleanliness/orderliness in the hallways and classrooms, and displays in the hallways)? 

V H ow do students interact with adults in the building? 

V How are desks arranged in classrooms (e.g., in rows, or in clusters)? 
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Expectations 

V A re there clear expectations and standards posted in classroom? H ave teachers posted rubrics in their 
classrooms? 

V A re there displays of student work in the classrooms? A re they examples of good student work? 

H ow do the displays show students' individuality? 

V Is there visual evidence of a college preparatory culture, including a college/guidance office, college 
displays, and bulletin boards? 

V A re students comfortable asking questions of teachers? 

Facilities 

V How are students using libraries, resource centers, and computer centers during the day and after 
school? 

V Did you notice anything in particular about "common rooms" such as the school library, gym, auditori- 
um, and lunch room? 

V A re computers kept in self-contained computer labs, or are they kept in classrooms? 

V In schools that share a building, how do schools divide space between them? H ow do they share 

"common rooms" and hallways? 

2. TYPES 0 F Q U ESTIO N S TO A SK STU DEN TS (if it is appro prime to do so) 

Knowledge and A wareness 

V W hat are you learning? 

V W hy do you need to learn this? 

V W hat did you need to know in order to learn this? 

V H ow will this help you learn in the future? 

Clear Expectations 

V H ow do you know when your work is good enough? 

V Do you know how to make your work better? 

V W hen you get a grade on your work, do you know why you received that grade and what it means? 

V W hat happens when you make a mistake or answer a question incorrectly? 

Student Engagement 

V Do you get to work with classmates on tasks? If so, when and how? 

V A re you asked to compare concepts, strategies and skills with other students? 
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V Do you learn from other students? 

V H ow much time do you spend at your desk? 

V Do you have opportunities to learn about subjects and topics that interest you? 

Supports 

V W hen you are having trouble understanding something, how do you get help? 

V Do your teachers ask how your work is going, and if you need help? 

V Does your teacher offer you encouragement? 

V Do you have the things that you need in order to do your work? 

V A re you asked to compare your work with another students to learn different ways of doing the 
assignment? 

V Is there more than one right answer? 
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